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Error analysis can provide teachers- with a foundation 
or creating^ practical writing experiences for^^^udents and can allow 
the teacher to examine errors for linguistic feat&res appropriate and 
inappropriate to l^ie. social context of writing. Teachers tend td call 
for a -finished, error-free product^ a polished final paper instead of 
using errbr -analysis to discover possible patte.rns of error, 
Piocess-oifiented writing programs inyolve a series of small . - 
interactive steps between teach.er ^hd student in which organization, 
logical thinking, and syntactic maturity aire some of the stubgoals in 
the task of writing effectively. General 'studies in error analysis ' 
report frequency and kind of error 'whil^ specific studies lock more 
to teaching implications^ One, model for using error analysis in the 
teaching process translates student errors into ^positive teaching 
points and then puts feach teaching point tKrough- a^equerice of t 
writing tasks in order to produce modular ihstruction around each 
point • (A grapJiic Illustration of the model is include^ in the 
paper. ) ' (TJ) ^ 
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ERROR'anALYSIS:- HOW TD TRANSLATE IT INTO POSITIVE TEACHING 
• ■ ' \ ■ . ' - . ' 

..The word "Basics" announced as the unifying theme of our 4 C's meeting in 

■ ^ " ' ' ^ ^ ^ /- , 

'76, echoed as an important concern in *77, and printed as the catch word in 

many subsequent publ ications is today's point of reference. Our examination 

y " of thje "Basics"- led us to consider not oiply^those dements basic to our students' 

writing, but, perhaps more importantly for us "Basics" has come to include all 

those tecLching strategies, curricula, and altitudes that are part- of teaching 

and learning Writing. -And the theme of this conference, "Excellence in What 

We Do: ' Oyr Attitude Toward Teaching Composition,", should remind us once more 

- • , . *> 

to think about our fundamental attitudes tbwar#"teaching and learning writing. 

My immediate concern is v/ith only ojie aspect of these attitudes, that is, 
our stated or, more often, unstated attitudes towa/d 'error in student writing. 

» ■ ■ ■ r 

I bel^'Qve we should be asking what we ought^o do with the growing research 
in error analysis' in order to positively affect the teaching and. learning of 
writing. Or moVe specifically, as the title of my paper suggests, the real 
^question is can we translate error analysis into positive teaching strategies 
V . and practices. <r ^ . * 

' • * . In order to answer thjs 'question , I v;ould like to do three things today: 
^ • 1)^ present some attitudes (approaches) to error and eVror analysis,^ 2) rfeview 



some genftral and spectfic studies in error analysis, and 3) present my model 



' ' ' for translating error analysis into positi ve teaching ^(writing) practices. ' 

. ^> . ■■ /• ^ ^ 

•/ / ,But first let nie define the terms errof and error analysis. 1 use the word 

\error :.to refer ' intakes students make in writing the stafidard dialect-- 

mistakes that i rom Jhose abstract problems in logit to those more cgn- 

ci-ete-'features in punctuation--and the term eVror analysis -to fefer to the' 
..... / /• • ' • J,. ^ 
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researched tabulation a?)d exarni nation of frequency and kind of mistake' found in 
student writing, \ . * . 

In -presenting one view toward the kinds of er.ror found inj sta;idard writing, 
VJolfram and Fasold in thei^ book, Tjie Study of Social Dial ec ts in American 
Engl ish, ' concede that for certain kinds of official writing only standard Engli'> 
•is appropriate: They place the responsibility of helping students to a-cquire 
efficient use of^ this dialect squarely on th^ shoulders* of the Engl ish^ teacher 
and distinguish three categories oT error in writing the standard dialect: 

1) problems in organization and logic not at alV related to dialect differences; 

2) spelling and grammar errors caused -by interference from a nonstandard dia- 
lect; and 3) errors in spelling, pur^ctuatioh ,' and grammar not traceable to 
dialect interference at all J , * ' o i 

^At last year's conference, though the. pKfecise connection between'error 
analysis and teaching practices was never the topic of any session, there were 
separate sess.ions dealing 'with each. In one- of last year's sessions on teacher- 
attitudes toward student error, a speaker' classif ied various approaches\ toward 
error in standard^riling into three areas:- 1) corrective analysis in which 
there is, no attempt to discover a pattern^ of error, 2) contrastiumpnalysis in 
which there \s an attempt to discbver dialect interference features in the com- 
prehension and production of st-andard writ-ing, and 3) error analysis as a prob- 
lem-sol vsng' task 'in which th^re is an attemp£^to discover thje rhetorical and - 
linguistic re^asons beiiind.the occur'rence of error. The first twp attitudes , 
toward error are reflected io many product-orient-ed writing programs, that'. is, J. 
those programs which demand- from^ students a one-time final polished paper that 
is error free and'aT ""or no intermediary -steps for arpproaching the numerous 
and varied pi asks of writing. In contrast, the last attitude 

toward err^or i-s i ui i ,r process-oriented writir^g programs or those programs 



which permit t'j :eacher to work with student -wri ting in continuous small s.teps 
■'in whic^h organizetion, logical thinking, and syntactic maturity are some of .the 
SLibgoal.s jn the complex task of writing effective ccTmposi tion. 

Of course, I am a supporter of the third attitude (error Analysis) whereby 

if- 

v/e can study error for its frequent 1 inguisticcornmon sense, determine what 
sociol inguistic issi^es, if any, are at stak^^r^nd thereby develop a writing 
pedagogy that, offers students practical experience in using acceptable" conven- 
tions in their writing. If ^we adopt the third attitude toward error, error 
^a^]ysij>^as a problem-solving task, we of course dismiss the view of- student 
er^-or only as deviation from the norm — some flaw to be iniiTiediately eliminated 
and highly penalized. . ^ 

At this point let me ball upon the testimony of Mina Shaughnessy ' s book. 
Er rors and Expectations , which believe supports the third attitude, for it 
'is there that she suggests we, analyze student error for the insights it -gives 
us about our students' innate linguistic sense". She examines student errors 
herself in order to discover -some of the intelligtant re.asons for their occur- 
rence. For example, she comments" on students' punctuation preferences for 

commas rather than periods when she writes, ^ . 

• ^ ^ ^ ^ . ' 

However ungonventional a student's punctuation appears to^e, 
it is alv^ays worth studyincj for the insights it giv^jL into 
his -perception of sentence boundaries and of spfci ffwp-unetu- 
ation marks. Thus although most writers.at this level would v 
say that peri.Ods are used a't the ends f)f sentences , it appears 
■&rom their punctuation habits that the'wr^'ters often perceive 
ientencies to be rhetorical units that arfe\longer or shorter 
-*^than the' grammatical sentence. Furthermore there often appea*'»^ 
t'p be a psychoTog^ical resistance to the p^riod--perhaps because • 
it imposes an end on a unit the writer h^s usually had diffi- 
culty beginning or doesn't want to finish. It says/ that the 
writer must mobilize himself forJanother beginning, .almost 
always a formidable. task for' an inexperienced writer. Commas^ 
however, are not final, yet they'; hold things together. Besides, 
: ' as one student who had ra'ndomly Sprinkled commas throughout 

his essay explained, Mheyire so j:heap."2 i . ' 



In this ycarJ-6i^ebrua ry isstre of CCC Andrea' Lunsford in her articTej 

"Remedial Writing, "i reports on errors found in her own reinedial students' 

v^^jvpitin^ which- averaged seventeen errors per. paragraph or one mistake in every 

eight v/ords written. Lunsford believes that teachers should subscribe to a 

sensitive ^understanding and honest treatment of ei^ror. She says, 

Many teachers decry what they see^Ss an overemphasis on 
-^rror in .remedial classes, and their warnings should be ' 
' heeded to some extent. The teacher v;ho attempts to 
attack all error at once .will only xonf use^and discourage 
the^student. And the teacher who teaches grammar as Mi- 
vorced from the. student's own writing will no doubt "nail 
to help the student improve, " Nevertheless,'' movt remedial 
writing students are greasy concerned with errbr and, — 
view the teacher's avo^idance pf "i t as a* general cop-out ^- 
^ or' a tacit admission of defeat. • - \ • 

Thus although Ave as teachers have the responsibility to bring error to our 



students* ^atte'rition / the way ^e^do, it not only reflects our attitudes\4:oward 



•it bat 



aTsb 



makes us successful or unsuccessful in helping them"3^velop strat- 



egies for writing acceptable standard English. 



With these warnings about . teacher attitude t.oward student error, letHne 

approach my^second task today by reviewing some general and specific researched 

•studies in error analysis. . Note" that the- general studies report frequency and 

« 

kind while the specific studies 'look more to the teachii ,. iiitpi ications. • 

In the general studies<*for teaching and -learning-wrifing, Braddock) Lloyd- 
•Jones, and '^S'choer ' s Res ea^rch in Wri tten Composition.^ stands out as c5ne of the 
most signif i'cant . It* contains over a hundred synopses of^different kinds of 
^ studies in writing including those that measure freq-yency and kind of error. 
John C. Mellon's National ^Assess men- j the Teaching of English^ is another 
general- source that contains sfection describing, frequency of errar found in 

the writing of ; students l^t Various grade levels. Mellon's work offers some 

• ' • . .J * ■ 

' statistical- information in a table ef -'rnechanics , error? per .100 words of 

/ writing" and lists fretjtiency and kind in setpral sample populations. The list 

. " ' G • * ' . 
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includes writing problei^s such as spe'llinq, punctuation, capi tal-ization, " fraq- 
rr.ents, run-ons, av;kward constructions, dgreernent aind word choice.^- 
* . Paul B. Diederich's Me asuring Growth in English ^ provides yet .another 
kiiid of i/vforniation on ferror Jor teaching writing by, describing the^^evaluation 
procedures used by. college English teachers o* writing. In his sample popu- 
lation -of one thoys'and'^writing teachers, iyTederich* finds that teajsiaers use 

/ V .. 

six commofi evaluative cri^teria for grading composition. The first of these' 
combines organization and content, the second grammar and usage. (Diederich 
defines grammar as the'set of rules governing the use of standard English and ^ 
u?age as the choice in- synfax, punctuation, spelling, and diction made by the 
writer.) Although the teachers themselves report that organization and conteat 
are the most important evaluation criteria, ^DiedeHc+i notes. that *'the highest 

■percentage of comments Care 6n] errors in' usage, sentence structure, punctu- ■ 
ation, and spell inga"^ Diederich reports further that *'s§v^ out of ten c611eg 
English teachers" focus their coRpents on 'grammar and 'usage and that they penal 
ize their students most for errors in these two areas. 

^ Two^. mopQ^^neral studies wh^ich provide criteria for measuring written- 
composif ion'on a natienal scale indicate. -the direction of assessing the stan- 
dard formal wr^'ting of stpdents. Comm^on Sense and Testing in English^ is one 
report wh'fch provides a bare^sketch of errOr --an^^s is Jn student writing a,nd 
recomm^Tids sentence coinbining/^entencG embedding tasks be used as cMteria 
for evaluati.ng studenf'composi tioni*^ The Measurement .of < Wri ting Ability^ ^ 

not only lists the criteria for good writing but a^lso offers correlation data 

' between the predictors and criter'ia.' This study realistically presents advan- 
tages and/disadvantages' to evaluating student writings-presenting the variation 

*of grading among evaluators as t-he gr'eatest disadvantage. ' ^ 



Although the general studies contain mch statistical data to support the 
relatively high frequency of student error, none-pf them has analyzed the prob- 
Ibems cited in detail. Most are Jimited to reporting the fact that certain 
* error;s. appear^ withcajt investigating the precise features of them. For example. 
The Measurement of - Writing Ability (just mentioned) p''CQ^d^5 statistical data 



showing tlie correlations between frequency and kind of student"*errprs on objec- 
^ tive. tests and essay-type samples. . 

•In contrast to the general studies in error analysis, the specific studies 
: analyze' each sfudent^error by dividing ^the general' problem areas mentioned into 
speci,1^c features , of language use.' And in this area. of error .analysis , research 
.is growing. Amdpg'^e studies of this kind are Rosaline K. Chiu's article, 
''Describirr9.-tTO Grammatical-Statistical Patterns in Registers: Towards the 
Making yof Pedagogical Graminars"; Paul J^Angelis's article, "Sentence Combining, 
Error Analysis, and the Teaching of Writing"; John C. Fisher ' s ^book Linguistics 
and Remedial Eng-l ish ; Mina^ P. Shaaghnessy ' s book. Error s, and Expectat ions^ Al- 
though each of' these sources contains a , different ^perspective on error, each 

makes specific contributions to the nearly unmanageable number of factors in 
p 

error- analysis. * . . - 

, Chiu'^s purpose in her article, y!'Describi ng" the Grammatical -Stati stica-l ^ 
Patterns in Registers," is to argue for register-oriented pedagogical grammars 
and to offer many, examples of j^egister-features' grouped inio frequency patterns 
for the regi^ster.of each dialect. Thus, she "is *able to l/ist the most frequent 
register jf^rtiU res "in standard formal writing. For example, she cites the 
punctuation prot^dt -^es in sentences combined with semicolons and transitional 
markers^ (The .register consisJ:s of features common to a /given dialect but 
differentiated in use according to social context.) , 



■Chiu suggests that a pedagogica] gr^rfffnar coulcTbe based on the tabulatiorj ■ 
of frequency patterns of items that recur. in what' she calls/'adnnnistrati ve ■ 
formal English," that is,* standard formal writing, and focuses on^ejements 
for the preparatio^^^f such grammars in v;riting programs.. She believer that 
the descriptive grammars are not practical teaching devices and must be replaced 
by pedagogical grammars in educational settings^ She argues, "Though these 
Hclescripti ve] gramnarSs^provide compr;ehensive rlescriptions of the code or exhaus- 
tive explanations'xDf the competence of the native speaker, they seldom provide 
information on iisage-"information on how the. code works 'in reaT. 1 ife^sjtuations^, 
or what the native speaker does with the code to meet the multifarious communi- 
cation needs of everyday life."^^ ^ . - ^ 
y In his article, "Sentence 'Combining, .Error Analysis and the Teaching of* 
Wri ting,'* Paul J. Angelis proposes that error analysis be the 'basis for designing 
■all writing programs and divides the error analysis into.^two rnajor types, syn- 
tactic and rhetorical. Angelis suggests that ^teaching strategies be built 
around specifically defined -areas in those categories. For example, he cites 
word order, sequence of tenses, ahd repetition of connectives as common areas 
•of \syntactic error* Angelis makes two points: 'First, broad error analysis .on 
.the basis of frequency counts is an jnitial step in the teaching of Writing. 
Second^^entence combining practices, which have been shown to be helpful in 
strengthening the writing skills of both native and non-native speakeV^s of 
English, should be incorporated in writing programs for college ^udentsj^ 

John C. Fisher's book-length study. Linguistics and Remedial English , "pre- 
sents Several detailed analyses of error in college writing/ Fisher notes the 
inadequacy of -past research in this area b.ut is'^able to list some sources, as 
those of Lyma^n and Pressey, which compile lists of "common error." Fisher- 
nevertheless criticizes -these studies and other like them for their failure 

r 



8 

"to breakdown the errors within oach cla'ssiflcation. "I ^ He ^hen provid&s'^.h'Js - 
own conpilations of student error in'writing. F.isher^s breakdown of two-- / 
hundred and eighty errors ia syntax. and morphology includes the features 
accompanying the errors in each category ^nd4s supported by the data of 
actual student composition. . His ultimate purpose i^ to' use the error analysis 
.as a basis for establishing his method of remediation, an .oral patt'ern prac- ' 
t;ice meihod, which he claims to ^have adopted from the English L^riguag^ / 
Institute. r ' . ' / < • ' 

. The few'sourc^ I /liave mentioned here are by no means .^exhaustive-, but 
they i 1 1 ustrate- the '1<ind ^ resources available in r^se^rched* error analysis. 
If they pffer us nothing else, these, sources will at least corroborate oiir' ' 
own discoveries .of error in the student compositions we evaluate.'*' Hpwever, if 
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we Took mor^fe closely at studies in eVror analysis, we wi 1 1? probably discover 
that these resources also ^offer va^luable insights abbyt our student's linguistic 

V, 

and rhetorical sejsse-- nisights that might help us develop more effective p^da- 
gogies for composition. * . , ^ ' . ' 

Before I turn to my th^rd task today and present my model for translating 
error analysis into positive teaching practices, let me outline a procedure 
for us iijg :^rrcrr analysis -in teaching---whether you have accumulated the data 
yourself from your ovfh students' composi tions^=:or whether you rely on any of 
tfie- available studi^es;-' First, the accumulated d^ata should be studied error by 
error for obvious features that accompany the error." , Second , if possible, the., 
errors should be arranged in cl;jsters; thai is, those err'ojs .which contain the • 
same accompanying featuv^es sbouTd be 'grouped together. Third, the positive 
acx^ompanying features of these errors or groups shouTd be iised "^n writing 
practices that force the' students to tackle writi-ng; tasks in which these errors- 
would be likely to occur.* Fourth and finally,^ there should be a sequence of 

V' . • • ■\ '■ ■ ' ■ ' 



f writing- tasks around the use of the positive (acceptable) features in the 
writing tasks. . ^ ■ 

Here, then, is my pedagoqical design of a model g^ogram (See^Mdd^ on' 
next page) using error analysis. It ^s. a model for translating student errors 
into positive teaching points, and then putting each teaching f^fnt through a ; 
sequen(ie of writirrg Ca^ks in order to praduce, in this case; modular instruction 

around each point. ■ . ^ ' : • * ' 

' . ' -. ' . ■ 

. Let's take one of these errors in the .Error Analysis ^box and look at the 

accompanying features (See s^ijipVj from Table A) Nov/- lotik at the corresponding 

teaching points after the translation pj the error analysis into the teach>ing - 

"'f poiats (See sample from^ Table B). Note that the^ind gf error and correspcJYiding 

t{?aching points fllustrat^?d here fdll into tbe^categor^f -of mechanics an^ that 

I - / ; ' ' - ' y 

errors in l^ogic.^or organisation present more difficult translation challenges 
for the teacher. , . k , j , 

• ■ ■■ \ . ■ ■■ 
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DESIGN OF MODEL PROGRAM . 
To improve Standard Formal Writing 
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(ON ERRORS FOUND IN 
roARD FORMAL' WRITING 



(trom) TABLE A | 

/ 

DESCRIPTION OF SELECTED FEATURES 
FOUND JN STRUCTURES CONTAINING ^ 
THE ERRORS 



TYPICAL EXAMPLES -OF STRUCTURES 
CONTAINING THE tRRORS 





mi:\ 


sequenced structures in which pro- 
nouns are used t9 introduce thjl^ 
second structure ■ 


■ 1, 


This was an easy job^ _it 
did not^ take long. 


•On Sentence and/or 
na Splice 


m2. 


sequenced structures in which words 
or derivatives of words from the ^ 
tirst structure appear in the second • 


2. 


This painting job ^s e'asy I 
can paint very fast. 






sequenced structures in which con- 
junctive adverbs: however", instead, 
-therefore, nevertheless , etjc^>, are 
used 


3... 


1 

I^ should have^gone ' 
instead I decided to play 
basketball, ' 
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(from) TABLE B 



TEACHING POINTS 



\ 



•On Sentence and 
na^'Splice- Module 



Ml. Standard punctuation in sequenced structures in vhic\\ a pronoud is ■ 
used ,to introduce the second^structure of the sequence ( 

M2. Standatd punctuation in sequenced structures in which a word or 
word derivative which appears in the first structure is repeated , 
in the^ second " . ' - . 

M3. Standard punctuation in sequenced structure's which contain conjunctive 
adverbs in the ^econd .structure, . / 
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Let me finally suggest that the use of error analysis as ^information 
resource rather than^ as a list of. items to be el irntnated in student writing 
can positively affect the teaching of writing in tv/o ways: 1) it allows the - 
teacher fo formulate jet holistic attitude himself and exapiine error for -lin- 
guistic features approprj^e and inappropriate to the social context, of the ' 
writing, and 2) it provide^. a foundation for creating practical* wri ti ng 
experiences that will expa^^^^^he student's wrij:ing repertoire. In this way 
the translation of error analysis into positive teaching -can result in the 

\ 

creation of writing pedagogies that grow out of our sensitivity .to the complex 
problems in writing. 
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